THE MARATHI “SANGEET” 





The contribution of forms of entertainment like drama, films and dance 
to nusic has been considerable. Not being restricted to the stricter grammar 
of classical music, they have greater freedom of choice of music; this is parti- 
cularly important for them, as the music they employ is highly programme- 
oriented. 


The sources of such music are also electic, folk, light-classical, classical 
and foreign forms are freely used. Drama for instance,, has been a field where 
different ragas enter into what appear as different areas. Maharashtra for 
example has taken up ragas like Ananda Bhairavi from Karnatak, and styles 
like thumri and ghazals from North India. Dramatic and cinematic 
presentations have also borrowed heavily from folk music. The films imp- 
rovise much of this and often imitate wholly Western lighter forms, often to 
the detriment of fine taste. 


The two articles—one by Sri Bhole and the other by Sri Joshi—study 
the contribution of Marathi drama to Indian Music. These papers were first 
presented some years ago at a Seminar organised by the Akademi at Delhi. 
They are a valuable source of information and a record of later enquiries into 


the same field. 
B.C. Deva 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF STAGE MUSIC 
TO THE GROWTH OF POPULAR MUSIC 


Keshevrao Bhole 


Music has enjoyed an important place in ancient Indian drama. 
Bharata discusses the music in drama in his Natya shastra. Drama is an 
audio-visual art, and as such, music forms a part of the aural aspect. Music 
is employed in drama as a means of intensifying emotion. It has, there- 
fore, to be necessarily intelligible. 


In Maharashtra, a hundred years ago, Tamasha and Kirtana were the 
only means of public entertainment. The intelligentsia and the elite consi- 
dered Tamasha a cheap and vulgar form and as such, kept away from it, 
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The common people however, enjoyed the Tamasha and patronised it. 
The Kirtana being more or less religious or philosophical, did not find favour 
with the masses nor was it a favourite with the sophisticated elite. Drama, 
however, had a natural appeal to the intelligent classes in preference to 


Kirtana. 


The history of the Marathi stage dates back to the forties of the last 
century. It was Vishnudas Bhave who put the first musical plays on the 
Marathi stage in the year 1843. He freely borrowed themes and plots from 
the Karnatak Drama. In those plays the emotions, thoughts, and feelings 
of the various characters were expressed in song, sung by the Sutradhar 


alone. 


The tunes of the songs were based on the Karnatak style which was 
already popular. Bhave’s musical plays were popular for over thirty or 
‘thirty-five years. Bhave thus satisfied, to a large extent, the craving for 
music in the upper classes of society. His plays however, failed to attract 
the Tamasha-lover. Shahir Prabhakar and his successors had a tremen- 
dous hold on the working classes through the Lavani. The music, sung 
monotonously by the Sutradhar in Bhave’s production was not calculated 
to attract the Tamasha audience. The virile Maratha youth with erotic 
abandon was at once touched by the open-throated Phirat and the jingling 
of anklets of the boy-dancer in female garb. 


The year 1880 should be written in golden letters in the history, of the 
Marathi stage. In this year, Annasaheb Kirloskar produced Kalidasas’ 
Abhijnyan Shakuntala in Marathi. Before he wrote this play a significant 
incident is worth mentioning. Annasaheb had gone to see a prose play in 
Poona along with his friends, but there was no seat available. So he went 
to another theatre where a Parsi dramatic company was showing the Urdu 
play, Indra Sabha. He was surprised to find that thousands of spectators 
were enraptured by the music in that play. The play was a mixture of 
prose and verse almost like an opera. The theme was mythological, but 
the music was light. The audience was so spell-bound by the music that 
Annasaheb was most impressed. As soon as he went home, he wrote out, 
in Marathi, the Sutradhar-Nati scene in Shankuntala in prose-cum-verse | 
Style, as in the original Sanskrit, woke up his friends and read it over to 
them. Among his friends were Moroba Vaghulikar and Balkoba Natekar, 
who were accomplished musicians. Moroba was adept at Lavani and 
Balkoba Natekar was a versatile musician. The latter was at home with 
classical ragas and also with thumri and dadra. 


Annasaheb composed songs for each character like in the original of 
Kalidas, and he made every actor sing. This was a step ahead of Bhave, 
in whose plays only the Sutradhar sang. In composing songs and choosing 
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tunes, the status and the characterization of the parts were given due 
consideration. So easy were his verses that they were readily understand- 
able by the audience, and the tunes were also simple and catchy. 
The song fitted the incidents in the story and were used only in so far as 
they contributed to generating the rasa. Moroba and Bhaurao Kolhatkar 
with their high-pitched voices and clear diction made sure that every word 
of the song reached even the last row. Within no time, Annasaheb’s songs 
became popular. Shakuntala’s songs were composed on the stree-geet 
tunes. Her song mee tapta jari madana sharen (though I am _ stung by 
Cupid’s shaft) was on the Urdu gazal tune Agar dil maine sanam ko diya. 
Ghazal as a popular song-form was introduced for the first time on the 


Marathi stage by Annasaheb in 1882. 


Not only this, but all the popular metres in Sanskrit and Marathi 
such as Kamada, Anjani-geet, Sakee, Ovee, were also used by Annasaheb in 
Shakuntala. Annasaheb used classical tunes for Kanva and Dushyanta, 
as befitting their characters, Javani tunes for Subhadra and thus catered to 
the tastes of both high and low brows. While planning music for Shakuntala 
and Saubhadra, it can be concluded, that Annasaheb and his disciple Deval, 
not only kept in view the various strata of listeners in the audience, but also 
catered to their tastes. With such golden voices as those of Bhaurao and 
Moroba at his command, Annasaheb used them with advantage for render- 
ing catchy tunes for Saubhadra with the result that the elite and the middle 
Class took fondly to such music which till then was unknown to them. That 
Saubhadra has still retained its popularity is due to the fact that its music 
was in a class by itself. Even shehnai players played these tunes on festive 
occasions; girls vied with each other in singing these songs. Bhaurao 
Kolhatkar’s powerful and sweet voice carried the songs of Saubhadra to 
every hearth, right from Gwalior down to Hubli-Dharwad. 


Bhaurao’s Lavani thus succeeded in attracting Tamasha audiences to 
the theatre. The white-collared and the elite gentry was already attracted 
by Annasaheb’s Shakuntala. That the masses were made to listen to their 
Own well loved music, Lavani, through Bhaurao’s uncommon voice was a 
remarkable and praise-worthy achievement of Annasaheb. His two 
original plays namely Saubhadra and Ramrajya Viyoga proved that the 
operatic form of drama could be used with success. Credit must be given 
to him for broadening the taste of the middle-class audience. He used 
Karnatak tunes for Arjuna and Krishna in Saubhadra, and thus in making 
Marathi stage music broad-based, he went one step ahead of Bhave. This 
new vogue introduced by Annasaheb came in handy not only to his disciple 
and co-worker, Deval, but also to new dramatists like Khadilkar and 


Warerkar, who came later. 


Deval carried on the good work of his guru. Deval was impressed 
by the success of the stage versions of Shakuntala and Saubhadra. He 
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had closely studied the various categories of audiences of Annasaheb’s 
plays. Their tastes, likes and dislikes, and other idiosyncracies were inti- 
mately observed by Deval. While composing songs in his own plays, he 
paid special attention to making them as simple and easily intelligible to 
everyone in the audience as possible. In an opera-type of composition, 
maximum intelligibility and clear articulation were absolutely necessary. 
That music in drama became so popular is mostly due to this emphasis on 
simplicity, clear diction on the part of the dramatists and performers. 
Even today Deval’s Mricchakatika, Sharada and Samshayakallol are 
frequently staged, because the songs are so lucid and intelligible. 


He kept up the same tradition of simplicity of Annasaheb in choosing 
the tunes of the songs. Bhaurao, who was usually famous for his female 
roles was presented as male Pundareek in Shapsambhrama a play based on 
Bana’s Kadambari. Bhaurao had decided to leave the stage as he seemed 
too old for female roles. Deval saved the Marathi audience from this 
possible calamity of seeing Bhaurao acting as a woman even in his old age. 
Bhaurao’s extraordinary singing through Shapsambhrama, Mrichhakatik 
and Sharada, continued to attract audiences as unabatingly as ever. No 
other actor could reach that standard of music after Bhaurao. Bhaurao 
excelled in carrying the music of Kirloskar and Deval to every home. 
“Bombay Times” referred to him as “last of the Kirloskars” in its obituary 
on Bhaurao in the manner of ‘last of the Barons’. Bhaurao, with his 
musical skill, gave equal prominence and respect to lJavani, thumri, ghazal, 
and the Karnatak style of singing. The so-called classical and light forms 
of music, when expressed by him attained the ethereal plane. We have heard 
of a “Garrick fever” in London. It would only be true to say that Bhaurao 
worked the same miracle here. Bhaurao’s rendering, not only made the 
songs in Mricchakatika and Sharaha extremely popular but also brought 
fame to the author. 


; After Bhaurao, his tradition was carried on by Keshaorao Bhosle. 
Side by side with Deval and Bhaurao, Shripad Krishna Kolhatkar entered 
the field of drama and started a novel feature. He imported the Hindustani 
ghazal, qawali, kerwah form of music from the Urdu and Gujarati stage, 
and the essence of this feature consisted in the light, provocative and cogettish 
note being introduced on the Marathi stage. Owing to the racy, novel 
and attractive tunes, it held sway over the audience for about 14 long years 
and the main contribution such music made to the drama was to modify 
or neutralise the unintelligibility of the word-content of the song. The 
novelty, of course, flourished for a time but it only paved the way and served 
as a background for extending a welcome to the arrival of the light classical 
variety which captured the field in 1910, and is still dominating the stage. 


‘One of Kolhatkar’s disciples used such light tunes in his maiden play 
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called Kunja Vihari in 1908 with greater discrimination and understanding. 
Mama Warerkar who was his disciple, however, made a judicious use of 
these light Hindustani tunes by putting them in proper situations and for 
the right characters. These tunes were best suited for youthful characters — 
Krishna and his playmates; for Radha’s ostensible opposition but actual 
devotion for Krishna. Mama not only selected typical tunes from Gujarati 
and Urdu plays but he used them only at such places where the dramatic 
Situation could thereby be enhanced. A memorable feature of Kunja Vihari 
was that the applause started from the pit as against the usual upper galleries 
from where it usually emanated. Such dramatic use of music was extremely 
rare. In modern films, we listen to many duets and even choruses. But 
none of these approach the appeal of the duets and choruses of 
Warerkar. Mama’s songs were much more lucid than those of his guru. 
To Mama and Janubhau must go the credit of popularising this light Urdu 
and Gujerati music and raising it to an artistic level. The music in Kunjai- 
vihari reached the high standard of the old masters. 


Patankar used similar light tunes in his own plays in the form of duets 
and ‘“‘musical duels”. His verse was simple and befitting the structure of 
the play. Thus Patankar reclaimed the Tamasha listeners to the theatres by 
improving their taste for music. Rajapurkar Natak Mandali presented 
devotional plays and reinforced the work of Patankar’s bhajana and abhangs 
in the play Tukaram which attained new heights of popularity. Haribhau 
Apte within his very popular play Sant Sakhu rendered a similar service 


in popularising music. 


Another landmark in the development of stage music was 1910. Khadil- 
kar, who was popular and well-known on account of his prose plays, wrote 
his first musical. Thereafter, not only musicals became the vogue in 
Maharashtra, but musician-actors, like Balgandharva and Joglekar came 
into their own. Govindrao Tembe introduced the sweet tunes of the 
Poorab Dhang of Banaras in this new play of Khadilkar entitled Manapman 
and thus he presented to Marathi audjences a popular form of North Indian 
music. Maharashtra discovered Tembe in this play. These tunes were 
already known to them through the gramophone records of Goharjan and 
Maujuddin Khan. But when they were used as a dramatic means for the 
first time, by Khadilkar, their beauty was accentuated. Balgandharava 
was already loved throughout Maharashtra for his sweet voice. When 
Govindrao Tembe gave this “Banarasi colour” to his natural sweetness, it 
not only blessed this form of music but also Balgandharva as well. Within, 
a month, all the people of Poona began to hum the songs of Manapaman. 
Although this Banarasi style appears to be easy, yet to master it is a difficult 
art. There is a seriousness in its sweetness in contrast to ghazal and 
gawali. Only Saubhaudra continued to command popularity after 
Manapaman, 
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Another special point also became as popular as Balgandharva’s 
light music in this play. Govindrao used Karnatak music like Annasaheb 
Kirloskar which showed Joglekar in altogether a new musical facet. This 
was really an event by itself. But unfortunately Joglekar died prematurely. 
His songs were repopularised later on by Keshavrao Bhosle, and by 
Dinanath Mangeshkar. Dinanath gave a new turn to a few tunes in 
Manapman and thus made them more catchy. Not that thumri and 
dadra were unknown to the Marathi stage. But the real beauty of this 
Banaras style of music was brought home for the first time to the Marathi 
stage. Balgandharva in Manapaman gave expression to it. Credit goes 
to Tembe and Balgandharva in popularising the Banaras style in Maha- 
rashtra. 


Saubhadra , Sharada, Kunjaivihari and Manapman may be considered 
as milestones in the development of stage music. 


The music in Vidyaharan of Khadilkar was more serious. Classical 
ragas were more freely used in it than in Manapaman as for instance, a song 
by Balgandharva in Bageshri attained uncommon popularity. This classical 
style of singing on the stage represented the “type” of music then prevalent 
on the Marathi stage. The Marathi audience cultivated the taste of enjoy- 
ing khyal style” on the stage with the advent of Manapaman and Vidyaharan. 
From this time onwards the spectators patronised the stage more for its 
music than for its dramatic content. 


In 1916 Deval’s farce called Bhalgunrao appeared in the new form 
Sanshaykallol. Yt was a “musical” which fully exploited thumri, dadra 
as also classical music. There was also one /Javani in it. 


1916 saw the advent of Khadilkar’s Rukmini Svayamvar which re- 
quisitioned Bhaskarbuwa’s talents asa musician. Bhaskarabuwa trained 
Balgandharva in the original music compositions; and later trained him in 
the dramatic songs called padas. Bhaskarbuwa’s essential contribution lay in 
’ developing fully Balgandharva’s uncommonly sweet voice to serve the 
needs of the stage and in bringing classical music within the easy grasp of 
the ordinary theatregoer. Balgandharva earned extraordinary fame; 
classicalists like Alladia Khan did not fail to be attracted towards Bal- 
gandharva. Non-Marathi listeners began to throng the theatres. To 
listen to Balgandharva in Svayamvara, all levels of audiences began to 
crowd the theatres. That such a crowd should gather to listen to ragadari 
music sounds ‘almost like a fairy tale; the charm still endures. I understand 
that classical music was equally popular on the Andhra Stage. 


Keshavarao Bhonsle was the next popular star. Songs which were 
popular after Manapamana were from Warerkar’s Hach Mulacha Baap 
and Sanyashacha Sansar. Classical music was in abundance in Warerkar’s 
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plays. But one abhanga by Tukaram in Sanyshacha Sansar was immorta- 
lised by Keshavarao. To listen to this one song, people used to calmour for 
tickets. Rama-Krishnabua Vaze set the tunes for Warerkar’s plays. Vaze 
was to Keshavarao, what Bakhale was to Balgandharva. Both of these 
master-singers gave many rare but colourful chhejas in the khyal style to 


these dramatists. 


This increasing popularity of classical trends brought many a musician 
on the stage. The theatrical companies also started using colourful ragas 
and cheejas in their various plays. This tradition continued and is still 
continuing, to some extent. Uncommon ragas were discovered in this 
competition. The credit for popularising music on the stage goes to stal- 
warts like, Krishnarao Gore, Balgandharva, Keshavarao Bhonsle, 
Pandharpurkarbua, Dinanath Mangeshkar, Patwardhanbua, Master 
Krishnarao, Shankarrao Saranaik, Pandharkar, Chhota-Gandharva, Savai 
Gandharva, Hirabai Barodekar, Jyotsna Bhole and a host of others. More 
credit goes to such master-producers as Tembe, Bakhle, Vaze and Master 
Krishnarao. The music styles of Gwalior, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur, and Kirana 
Schools were frequently heard on the Marathi stage; difficult music like 
khyal-singing was carried to the masses and kept alive by the Marathi stage 
and became its greatest achievement. It also follows that such a task could’ 
be achieved only by master-musicians. 


In 1922 with Ugramangal by Khareshastri, a new type of music was 
introduced to the Marathi audiences, by Dinanath Mangeshkar. He had 
to dance in this play. Dinanath learnt Kathak dance, thumri and dadra. 
He liked this new dhang and the novelty impelled him to experiment with it 
on the stage. The Marathi audience took a long time to develop a taste for 
this kind of music. But he persisted. The listeners found that it was a 
different kind of music from that of Balgandharva. The old way of singing 
the song ‘Bhali chandra ase dharila in Manapaman was changed by Dinanath 
into this new style. Marathi audiences enjoyed it. Now it is this “Kathak 
style” of music which has become the fashion with the youngsters of the 
Marathi stage. Listeners heard the khyal style of singing with devotion 
and respect, and they listen to this ‘Kathak’ style of Dinanath with 


equal devotion and respect. 


Warerkar popularised “realistic plays” on the stage like Deval. In 
1933, Natyamanvantar, a new organisation, continued the same experi- 
ment. Its music was also incidental and lyrical. The music of these lyrics 
was for enhancing the dramatic effect, like Janubbhau Nimkar, Jyostna 
Bhole’s singing of Kanekar’s lyric became popular with educated audiences. 
These plays of Manwantar were much too heavy for the average theatre- 
goer, so were the lyrics. But new dramatists like Atre, Ranganekar Desai 
and others composed simple songs on this lyrical style. Thus the lucid 
and lyrical dramatic music of Deval was revived and made popular again. 
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Thus the Marathi stage employed every type of music to enhance 
its popularity. Karnatak, folk, streegeet, classical khyals, kathak style, 
devotional, lyrics and s6 on. The stage adapted these forms and made 
them popular amongst all categories of listeners, and its most important 
feature was that it popularised even difficult forms of music like the khyal. 
This contribution of the Marathi stage to popular music is worth emphasis- 
ing in the History of Music. 
; The law of “give and take” is applicable in every type of musical 
style. Popular music travels to the stage and vice versa. Some modifica- 
tions and alterations, in this process are natural. As in all other arts, 
music also easily absorbs other influences. Theatre music reached the 
devotional gatherings in every village, just as film tunes of today do, As 
popular music enriches stage music, stage music makes popular music 
more rich and colourful. This movement of music from the people to the 
stage and from the stage to the people is a two-way traffic. Let us en- 
deavour to maintain this. “ 


THE INFLUENCE OF MARATHI STAGE 
ON MUSIC 


N.V. Joshi 


The drama has always been an extremely effective means of public 
education and entertainment. Moral concepts and social problems which 
cannot be explained to the public through theoretical discussions can easily 
be brought within the grasp of the average intellect by using the medium of 
dramatic. action. And whenever music has been included in dramatic 
presentation as one of its essentials, it has invariable made the appeal of the 
drama deeper and wider. This has been very strikingly illustrated in respect 
of the Marathi drama where the stage has not only helped in high-lighting 
social and ethical problems but has undoubtedly been responsible for the 
popularising of the musical art and for the outstanding growth of musical 
appreciation, side by side with dramatic appreciation, throughout Maha- 
rashtra. The most interesting effect of the importance given to music on 
the Marathi stage has: been the direction acquired by music itself under 
the experiences of stage presnetation. The effect of stage music on the 
musical appreciation of the people as a whole has also been most remarkable. 
It can really be said, that these two bye products of the Marathi stage in 
respect of the development of music are of even greater cultural importance 
than the mere popularity of the dramatic art. 


The Marathi stage not only helped to spread music but it created a new 
kind of popular music. Viewed historically, this new music arose in the 
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dim regions of folk-music and devotional songs, and metrical strength of 
Marathi poetic composition. After a wayward but brief hobnobbing with 
alien rhythms and after experimenting with new tunes which were showy 
and capricious in their character (such as had a transient appeal to the lower 
levels of popular taste) stage music grew to its full stature by accepting 
the solid foundations of classical music. To clearly understand this process 
of evolution we must spend a few moments in outlining the stages by 
which music has developed on the Marathi stage. 


Though the Marathi stage proper came into existence with the first 
Marathi drama written by Vishnudas Bhave in 1844, music began to have 
a place of importance on the stage only from 1880 onwards with the per- 

_ formance of the Marathi version of Shakuntala written by Annasaheb 
Kirloskar. Prior to this, the music which found a place on the stage was 
very elementary in structure and imitative of the variety peculiar to the 
reglious Kirtan in which the puranik anecdotes recited by the Haridas 
(Sutradhar) were always lavishly interspersed with devotional or moralising 
couplets, quatrains and little songs. All these were an integral part of the 
narrative and had no independent existence by themselves. 


In the early Marathi drama, we find the Sutradhar standing in a 
corner of the stage and reciting this simple music, as the story of the drama 
went on unfolding itself through the actions and brief conversation-pieces 
of the dramatis personae who held the centre of the stage. This type of 
singing was so common-place and devoid of variety that it neither evoked 
any enthusiasm in the public mind nor could it heighten, in any way what- 
Soever, the effectiveness of dramatic presentation. Besides, the monoply 
of all the singing by Sutradhar alone made it all the more dull and ineffective. 
Music at this stage was not an integral part of dramatic action; it served 
neither to convey the mood of the player nor to enhance the piquancy of the 
dramatic situation. Verse-recital was simply a structural adjunct in build- 
ing up the play. Also to some extent it was something like a lingering 
Shadow from the days of minstrelsy when wandering singers entertained 
the people with narrative verse describing dramatic action. It is significant 
that in Marathi drama, a musical piece is called pada a Marathi word 
derived from Sanskrit which merely means ‘verse’. The prose narrative 
of the drama was, therefore, punctuated at frequent intervals with ‘verse’ 
which was very rarely a ‘song’; and ordinarily this verse had very little 
musical quality or significance in the development of the drama. This 
accounts for the great number of songs, (for example 200 in Shakuntala) 
we find in the early Marathi drama. It can easily be inferred from this that 
in the early days of the Marathi stage, music in its true sense was not readily 
associated with a stage performance either in the minds of the dramatists 
or of the people. 
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The audiences that heard the songs in Shakuntala became aware that 
the stage had brought to them a new kind of music. The origin of the well- 
developed stage-music of Maharashtra, is, therefore, to be found in 
Shakuntala. ts departure from the conventional treatment of music revolu- 
tionised the position of music on the Marathi stage and the plays which 
followed Shakuntala especially Saubhadra, Mrichhakatik, and _ others 
became so popular that for the next 50 years or more after 1880 the Marathi 
stage became a veritable paradise for musical art. The stage was not only 
equated but almost identified with music. Though this period produced 
some excellent prose plays which were effectively staged by the best actors 
in Maharashtra, the hold which music had established on stage-production 
and the irresistible charm which music had exercised on the public mind 
did not diminish in the least. The stage itself had taught the public to 
recognize and cherish good music and it could not deny to them the pleasure 
they had learnt to seek in musical productions. Of course, when dramatic 
art itself progressed further it was realised both by the dramatist and the 
producer that from the point of view of stage-technique and also in the 
interests of better performances by individual actors, it was not desirable to 
allow music to supersede the dramatic element in a play. The number of 
songs and the length of time taken by music have afterwards considerably 
declined so that in a modern Marathi play like Kulawadhu it has come down - 
to five songs in all. —- 


If the changes in the character of Marathi stage-music are traced in a 
graded time-sequence, we get five clear-cut periods which cover the 75 years 
of its growth. These periods are: 1880 to 1895; 1895 to 1910; 1910 to 
1920; 1921 to 1935; 1936 onwards, 


In the Shakuntala of Kirloskar which was staged in 1880 the first 
remarkable change we find is that each character sang his own songs instead 
of Sutradhar undertaking the whole job, as formerly. Next an attempt was 
made to avoid monotony not only by providing a large variety in the choice 
of tunes, but also by introducing some tunes with which the audience was 
not quite familiar. In many instances, however, the metrical form used in 
Sanskrit poetry were freely employed and the rhythm inherent in the metre 
lent some grace and impressiveness to the song. This is why we find an 
abundance of saky and dindy and other metrical forms in Shakuntala and 
other plays of that period, But apart from this there were some attempts 
to give some good variety and it was thus that the stage music of Maharash- 
tra achieved the first higher level in its evolution. 


The new tunes popularised by the Stage were very simple but sweet 
so that they could be sung with enjoyment by even the uninitiated in the 
technique of music. Some of them were very attractive in rhythm and 
musical structure where they were modelled on the tunes of the /avati 


0. 
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the most voluptuous variety of Marathi love-songs. The actors who sang 
them had real consideration for the words of the songs and did their best to 
infuse them with emotion. Their style of singing was free from the confus- 
ing improvisations common to ragadari music and their voices were clear 
‘and resonant. The songs were sung for a very short time, as compared with 
later periods; and the use of tunes and alapa was very limited. But with 
such embellishments as khatka and murki and short but powerful tanas 
the music of singer-actors of those days—especially of Bhaurao Kolhatkar 
of exceptional virility—went straight to the heart of the audience and made 
theatre-going a most delightful recreation and musical-mindedness quickly 
succeeded in inducing in the people great enthusiasm for the stage as a whole. 
As a result of this some of the best writers in Maharashtra indisputably 
rose to a high order. The promoters of the stage gradually began to realise 
that if stage-music were to support the high level of dramatic presentation 
now called for, it was essential for it to slake off its limited form and boldly 
step out into the region of classical music. 


This was a critical and most significant time in the history of music 
in Maharashtra. But unfortunately in.a feudalistic social order, in Maha- 
rashtra also, classical music was the privilege and preserve of a small social 
group made up of the nobility and aristocracy, while the general populace 
had remained distant from the aristocratic level of the musical art. The 
musical knowledge and appreciation of the common man was restricted to 
simple folk and devotional songs which were elementary in stucture and 
So could be learnt and sung even by persons entirely ignorant of the meaning 
of music, In the beginning, therefore, only that type of singing which 
could be recognised and appreciated by the average listener was brought on 
the stage. However, as soon as it was apparent that this constant and 
abundant feeding on folk music jaded the palate of the theatre-goer, the 
promoters of Marathi drama sensed the need for bringing some newness 
into stage music. How to do this was a real problem. Some attempts 
(in Dyutvinod and other plays) were then made by the stage to offer to the 
people intricate ragadari music. This went above their heads and was not 
appreciated, 


Another way to tackle this problem was attempted by some imagi- 
native musical minds connected with the Marathi stage. The first promi- 
nent name which must be mentioned here is that of Shripad Krishna 
Kolhatkar. Kolhatkar was himself a dramatist of a high order and a good 
student of music. He searched for new tunes and experimented with them 
in his plays such as Virtanaya and Muknayak. He loved to adapt some 
interesting tunes current on the Urdu, Parsi and Gujarati stage. These 
Were mainly characterised by sharp rhythm, sprightly movements, oblique 
motion of voice and were sometimes imitative of an alien type of band- 
music, Some of these were sung as solos and some as duets. The use of 
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‘these tunes on the Marathi stage no doubt attracted public attention for 
some time chiefly on account of their novelty. But they were not in 
harmony with the genius of Indian music and were rather out of tune with 
the established traditions of the Marathi stage so that they disappeared as 


soon as their novelty were off. ' 


The third stage in the development of Marathi music spread from 1911. 
to 1920 and this period may be termed as the ‘Golden Age’ of Marathi 


music. 


During these 10 years, the stage music of Maharashtra rose to the 
highest point of its glory both as regards genuine music] quality and depth 
of popular appeal. Such brilliant dramatic production as Manapman, 
Vidyaharan, Saushaykallol, Swayamyar and Ekach Pyala were staged in 
these 10 years and the glamour that they Jent to stage music is most remark- 
able. This striking development needs some analysis for understanding the 
factors which brought it about. First of all, the most revolutionary thing 
which happened in the world of Marathi stage music in this period was 
the rise of the concept of music direction. The work of setting the lyrics 
in Manapman the first drama of this period to music was entrusted to one 
of the most brilliant musical minds of India — Govindrao Tembe. 


This was a break from the past tradition where the dramatist himself 
set his songs to music with the help of the actors. This was the realiza- 
tion that music was a most valuable asset for stage production and had, 
therefore, to be treated with greater honour and care. Tembe was not 
just a musician but also a creative artist. He planned all the music in 
Manapman, harmonised it with the needs of the characters and the dramatic 
situation from the beginning to the end. This heightened its dramatic 
effect which in its turn gave the music a significance. 


_ The experiments which Kolhatkar had already attempted in stage- 
music and proved that search for new tunes was essential to keep the public 
attracted. Tembe accepted this principle. But his approach to the matter 
was deeply influenced by the performances of some of the best exponents 
of ragadari music as well as lalit music (like purab thumri, hori and qawali) 
In that period. That is why, instead of searching for novel and unusual 
music, he made use of some of the best and suitable tunes that were sung 
by great artists of classical music. These tunes in Manapman_ especially 
those based on lyrical orientation need our particular attention. Tembe 
was greatly fascinated by the performances of such veteran-exponents of 
this classical light music style as Goharjan, Moujuddin and others. Songs 
of this type for example ‘Pahi Sada Mi’, ‘Khara To Prema’ and the like 
became so extraordinarily popular that the plays which came to be staged 
after Manapman contained several songs of this light classical variety. 
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Another striking point was that the music direction of Tembe did not 
end with merely giving new tunes to dramatic lyrics. He actually taught 
the actors how to render them attractively on the stage by a judicious use 
of alankara and variegated repetition of the words of the songs. The 
special style of singing thus introduced became so popular and peculiar 
that ultimately the stage music established a variety and name (Natya- 


Sangit) of its own, 


The other music-director of this golden period who moulded stage- 
music into higher forms was Bhaskarbuva Bakhale. He realised exactly 
what type of ragadari music would suit the stage and took it to its highest 
peak in his play Swayamwar. In preparing the musical score for Swayamvar, 
he employed some of the simpler ragas in their pure form and adjusted their 
scope to the limitations of the stage. He chose widely sung ragas like 
Bhup, Yaman Kalyan, Bihag, Bageshri, Bhimaplas and so on and trained 
the actors to render them so as to suit the needs of the stage. Bakhale 
was aware that the more complicated ragas which succeeded only when they 
had plenty of scope for expansion and improvisation would fail on the stage. 
This is the reason why several indiscriminate attempts at introducing intri- 
cate ragadari music on the stage ended in a failure, while the tradition of 
sugam ragadari still continues on the Marathi stage. 


Though the growth of higher stage-music owes much to the efforts of 
the music-directors like Tembe, Bakhale and others, the actors who actually 
gave the musical performance are equally or in a sense more responsible 
for it. It was the actor who ultimately conveyed the music to the audience 
and it was because this period was lucky to have a succession of gifted actor- 
singers that higher musical values could be transmitted to the public. Some 
names which definitely need mention are Keshavrao Bhosle, Halyalkar, 
Krishnarao Gore, Joglekar, Shankarrao Sarnaik, Master Dinanath, 
Pendharkar, Sawai Gandharva and others. For more than 25 years (from 
1910) they dominated the Marathi stage and brought rare honour and 
enrichment to stage-music. Of these, Narayanrao Rajhans (who is more 
popularly known as Balgandharva) is in a class by himself. His looks, 
histrionic talent and musical gift combined together so beautifully that 

_he was given the title of Nat-Samrat. He captured the public with his 
singing which had acquired a rare quality on account of his melodious voice, 
the clear diction of his songs, accuracy of rhythm and the delicacy with which 
he presented the musical ornamentation of the tune he sung. 


The singing of Balgandharva took stage music not only into Maha- 
rashtrian homes but also attracted the bordering Hindi, Gujarati and 
Kannada audiences. This was a great triumph for Marathi stage music. 
It had by now evolved itself into an absolutely independent category of music 
which was certainly very high in quality but not so obscurely high as to be 
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unintelligible to the average public. But it definitely paved the way to the 
understanding of ragadari music for whoever desired to make that attempt. 
This was the music that was needed to bridge the old gulf between the 
rudimentary folk-songs and the complicated perfection of ragadari music. 
The advent of this new and well-formed music during the early 20th century, 
created a sort of middle-class in the world of music which was badly needed 
to raise the level of the musical taste of the average person and to temper 
the aridity of the musical highbrow. Thus it was that the Marathi stage 
gave a new direction to music and made a valuable contribution to the 
growth of musical appreciation and musical art in the whole of 
Maharashtra. 


The fourth period continued these traditions and able musicians like 
Tembe, Vazebuwa and Master Krishna made further contribution in the 
field of music direction. Vazebuwa introduced many more ragas and 
ragadari music on the stage. Also a new trend became evident at this stage. 
Tembe and Master Krishna were no longer content with searching for suit- 
able tunes in the vast traditional stock of classical music. They began to 
compose tunes of their own. Here it must be borne in mind that they 
had very little scope for composing entirely independent music because 
the stores of traditional Indian music are so rich in quality and variety 
that the possibilities of fresh composition appear to be almost non-existent. 
Still, the attempts at composition made by these creative musicians are of 
much experimental value. It must be remembered that this experimenta- 
tion was induced by the confident support offered to them by the well 
established Marathi stage. It had built up such a status by now that it 
could fearlessly put forth innovations and leave them to be evaluated by 
audiences whose level of musical knowledge and appreciation had been 
raised quite high through the medium of the stage itself. 


In the period which begins from 1935, the stage did not make much 
fresh contribution to the progress of music. The silent motion picture 
had long since begun to complete with the stage. It offered entertainment 
which cost very little and which could generally appeal to all the classes 
in society. The first sound picture (talkie) in Marathi was exhibited in 
1930 or about. The audiences which had already been attracted by the 
visual artistry of the cinema were further captured by the additional attrac- 
tion of the dialogue and music which the sound picture now offered to 
them. The stage was seriously affected by the cinema which offered enter- 
tainment which was not only less expensive but made much less demand on 
the intelligence and imagination of the audience. The stage also suffered 
an acute shortage of good actors and able singers. With the decline of 
the stage the progress of stage-music was naturally arrested. The only 
play in this period which became popular because of its music was Kulavadhu 
in which Jyostna Bhole demonstrated some of her best singing. 
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The cinema has had one very specifically undesirable effect on stage- 
music. In the past though the job of the music-director was quite impor- 
tant, the actors had considerable scope for attempting variations on the 
original theme and show their individuality in the art of vocal music. But 
Stage music which followed in the foot-steps of cinema music and music 
direction, naturally, restricted the freedom of the singer. The orchestra 
which holds a place of prominence in cinema music made its way on the 
stage and that has been another cause for swamping the growth of stage- 
music. Sometimes one is filled with pity for the art of the singer which 
had risen to the heights of its glory on the stage and now sank into compara- 
tive insignificance in the overpowering music directon and the companion- 
ship. of the orchestra. 


In spite of the neglect it has to bear during the Jast 15 years or so, the 
music created by the Marathi stage still retains its grip on the minds of the 
music lovers of Maharashtra. The greatest service rendered by the Marathi 
stage to music is that it brought a broad knowledge and an intelligent appre- 
Ciation of the techniques of Jalit and ragadari music within the reach of 
everyone in society. In doing so, it also removed the social distinctions 
in the field of music. The liking created by the stage for higher music 
became so deep-rooted in the Maharashtrian mind that it automatically 
rejected any flippant and alien tunes introduced on the stage and could not 
appreciate the latter music which had fallen into the clutches of the music 
director and the orchestra. Discriminating audiences in Maharashtra have 
not been comfortable even with the lighter type of lyric-singing on the stage. 
The taste which the people have acquired for genuine music constantly 
takes them back to such old plays as Soubhadra, Manapman and Ekach 
Pyala, They never seem to tire of witnessing the same plays and listening 
to the same music over and over again. This can be fully understood 
when one remembers that the pleasure derived from pure music is always 
endless pleasure and like all things of beauty, the genuine musical art is a 
joy for ever. 


The musical education given to Maharashtra by the Marathi stage has 
no parallel elsewhere. What is more, the continuous interaction between 
music and an appreciative audience helped to raise the levels of stage-music 
as well as of musical appreciation still further. This process ultimately 
resulted in building up a powerful musical tradition which was founded on 
the solid ground of classical music. That is why the Marathi audience 
has become sensitive to the subtle beauty of Indian classical music in all 
its styles. The credit for this achievement must mostly be given to the 
Marathi stage. 


But unfortunately, the generation which received this musical educa- 
tion will disappear in some years and with it might disappear the apprecia- 
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tion of real music. Therefore, we are now faced with the problem of how 
to help the younger generation to cultivate a taste for the best music. It 
is well-known that during the past few years the stage has shown signs of 
decline under the onslaught of the cinema. Sadly enough, the film-music 
which replaced stage-music has caused a downward trend in the musical 
standards of the public everywhere and also among the younger generation 
in Maharashtra. The good music produced by the stage is in real danger 
and it would be a great pity, at this critical stage, to allow the invaluable 
work done by the Marathi stage to go so quickly into oblivion. 


